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The following chemicals are reported to inactivate the virus
in 10 minutes' exposure: 1: 500 sodium hydroxide, 1:1,000 crystal
violet, 70 per cent ethyl alcohol, and 1:400 cresol.
Phenol in 3 per cent concentration kills in 30 minutes but not
in 10 minutes. Formaldehyde, 3 per cent, does not kill by exposure
for 20 minutes; 50 P.P.M. of chlorine and 1:400 tincture of iodine
are reported effective against fowl pox.
Three or more strains of fowl-pox virus are responsible for
natural outbreaks of the disease among various species of fowl.
Fowl-pox virus is found in chickens and is probably the same in
turkeys. Pigeon pox and canary pox are strains which produce
disease in pigeons and canaries respectively. All three strains are
immunologically related and are intertransmissible by artificial
inoculation.
Cultivation. Fowl pox can be readily passed from one bird
to another by inoculation onto the scarified epithelium of the
comb or wattles or defeathered feather follicles. It can also be
grown on the chorio-allantoic membrane of chicken embryos
where it produces thickening, edema, and necrosis of the mem-
brane, but the virus usually is not lethal to the embryo. Tissue
cultures can also be used to propagate the virus of fowl pox.
Transmission. Contact with infected birds or objects contam-
inated by them may transmit the disease. Injury to the epithelium
predisposes to infection, in fact, it has been reported essential
for the intiation of fowl pox. Mosquitoes and biting flies have been
shown to transmit the virus. Artificial inoculation, intramuscularly
or intravenously, will result in infection. Droplet transmission is
possible from cases of pox infection of the mouth and pharynx.
Characteristics of the Disease. Fowl pox occurs widely
throughout the world, attacking adult or young adult birds. The
disease is more prevalent in fall and winter months. Mortality
rates are usually low, but may be as high as 50 per cent. How-
ever, losses from decreased egg production and loss in weight
may be considerable. Deaths most often occur in birds having
lesions in the mouth, pharynx, orbit, and sinuses. Infection of this
type is called avian diphtheria. Occasionally lesions will be seen
on the feet. The course of the disease usually runs 3 to 4 weeks.
Pathological Changes. The lesions are characterized by the
proliferation of the surface epithelial structures followed by
degeneration. The basal layer of epithelium is usually undamaged
unless secondary bacterial invasion occurs. Cells of the infected
area become swollen and exhibit vacuoles in which Bellinger
bodies can be demonstrated. Healing takes place usually without
scar formation.
Immunity. Recovery from an attack of fowl pox results in